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Books Are Here To Stay 


by Richard B. Harwell 


Dick Harwell, a southeastern libra- 
rian and author, joined in an informal 
discussion with the Editor and several 
others at the SELA meeting at Roan- 
oke last fall. The subject was the 
implication made by some A-V en- 
thusiasts that these useful materials 
will someday totally replace books— 
and the result is the article printed 
here. For more information on Mr. 
Harwell, see NEWS NOTES, page 33. 

—The Editor 


Piedpiperism has no place in libra- 
rianship. Librarians must not be led 
into underestimating the value of 
their books or of themselves by undue 
emphasis on supplementary materials. 
Gadgets will come and go, or will be 
fitted into their proper places in li- 
brary materials and methods; but 
books will remain the basic commodi- 
ty of the library. Books are here to 
Stay. 

Horses were here to stay too. And 
the automobile put the horse out of 
business in scarcely a_ generation’s 
time. But the automobile provides, 
in transportation, the same service 
that the horse did, and provides it 
more speedily, more efficiently. The 
devices that the audio-visualists—the 
“communicators” if you will—suggest 
as substitutes for the book do not pro- 
vide the same service as the book. 
They only supplement what can be 
done with the book. They are not 
competitors but adjuncts, additional 
means of forwarding the learning 
process. 


“Communications” in the sense that 
that it is now being thrown at the li- 
brary profession is a Madison Avenue 


9 


7 


word. To match a new batch of gad- 
getry manufacturers have created a 
new breed of salesmen. Supplied with 
impressive products packaged in the 
best Raymond Loewy tradition and 
spouting a gobbledygook borrowing 
the best (the most gobbledygookish, 
that is) from the physicists, the po- 
litical theorists and the educators, 
these salesmen descend on the library 
profession promising Orwellian mir- 
acles of learning in a nucleonic future 
in which a librarian too can be a 
communicator. 


The trouble is that they do not 
realize that there are a lot of libra- 
rians who don’t want to be communi- 
cators, who want to be librarians, who 
like books. Books are here to stay. 


Communicators do not believe in 
the past. They look only to the fu- 
ture. Librarians understand the past. 
Librarians know that it is the past 
that validates the future. If we do not 
know where we came from how can 
we know where we are going? There 
is a continuity in time which only 
books can encompass. 


Edward R. Murrow has been a lot 
of places. His visits with the great 
and near great of our time are well 
worth preserving as raw materials for 
the historians of the future. His ex- 
cursions into the past have been al- 
most as rewarding. But, can the most 
high - powered you - were - thereness 
match Homer as a reporter of the 
Trojan Wars? What better recreates 
the spirit of the Southern Confederacy 
than the marvelously intimate diary 
of Mrs. Mary Boykin Chesnut? Where 
is the rival of A Tale of Two Cities 








in conveying the spirit of the French 
Revolution? 

What are the promises of the com- 
municators? That television will re- 
place the book as a method of teach- 
ing, that films will replace the labora- 
tory demonstrator, that capsuled re- 
productions will replace the book and 
newspaper in libraries. There is much 
that can be learned from television; 
the film can bring to a classroom an 
expert in each of many fields; photo- 
graphic reproduction can be a great 
space-saver for libraries. But educa- 
tors and (preferably) teachers will find 
television only a supplement to books; 
films will be accompanied by printed 
laboratory manuals; photoreproduc- 
tions are a space-saving device, not a 
fully adequate substitute. Television 
gives an immediacy in time and space 
that cannot be rivalled; but books give 
permanency. Films give vitality to a 
demonstration; but books permit ex- 
act and comprehensive explanation 
of technique. Photoreproductions per- 
mit inclusiveness in holdings; origi- 
nals make for thoroughness in use. 

Have you ever tried to use a film 
file of a newspaper in searching 
through the papers of many years for 
items on one subject? Even with a 
proper index it is a tedious and wear- 
ing job, losing nearly all of the excite- 
ment that should be a part of genuine 
research. Have you ever wanted to 
see last Monday night's television pro- 
gram? Have you ever wanted to flip 
back the pages to a particular frame of 
a film? It can’t be done. Imagine an 
encyclopedia on film. What madness! 
And we would lose the joys of se- 
rendipity if dictionaries were mechan- 
ical objects by which the touch of a 
button would show the definition of 
a word, 


Books are here to stay. 


Communicators forget that there 
are values in books in addition to 





their use as vehicles for the transfer 
of knowledge. For more than five 
centuries bookmaking has been an 
art. In fact, it is, like opera, a wed- 
ding of arts. Printing, binding, illus- 
tration—each of these can be an art 
itself. When the communicator speaks 
of the book being replaced by some- 
thing else he forgets that the book 
has had an evolutionary development 
of its own. The clean-cut typography 
of the mid-twentieth century is a far 
cry from the cluttered production of 
a century ago. Though publishers are 
still faced with the dilemma of dis- 
tributing a unitary product within a 
business system geared to mass market- 
ing, the book of the 1950's is a superb 
utilitarian product. Quite aside from 
their content value, however, the 
books of the past are desiderata among 
discerning collectors. The book has 
a continuing physical value. The pro- 
ductions of Gutenburg, Caxton, the 
Estiennes, and the fine presses of later 
periods are the heritage of a great 
tradition. 


Just as communicators underesti- 
mate books, they underestimate libra- 
rians. Because communicators believe 
they have a new product, they ascribe 
revolutionary qualities to it. Perhaps 
they are right. Time will tell. But 
the communicators do not seem to 
realize that librarians have adjusted 
before to new products and have been 
able to adapt to their needs those 
which suited and to discuss those 
which suited and to dismiss those 
which proved impracticable. For more 
than a hundred years—since the pro- 
posal of cooperative cataloging by 
Charles C. Jewett, Librarian of the 
Smithsonian Institution, in 1850—li- 
brarians have been constantly improv- 
ing techniques. The printed catalog 
card is now so standard that it seems 
that it must have been always with 


(Continued on Page 47) 
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Recruitment Means You, Too 


by Leneil Edwards, Chairman Recruitment Committee 


The need for librarians continues 
to grow. Have you recently tried to 
employ a new staff member? Was it 
easy? Why are librarians so difficult 
to tind? A number of reasons can be 
given and one is that the majority of 
people are not informed as to the 
possibilities of Librarianship, — what 
it is and what it has to offer. What 
do our young people in high school 
know about librarianship, — those in 
college? Many who are actually serv- 
ing as librarians seem to have just 
stumbled in upon it. What can we 
do to correct this hit or miss_pro- 
cedure? What are we going to tell the 
prospect? That we all know or can 
easily find out. Who is going to tell 
them? That is the important ques- 
tion. The answer is YOU and YOU 
and YOU—each one of us. We all 
have a responsibility in this business 
of Recruiting. 


Your Recruitment Committee, Mrs. 
Elise D. Barrette, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City; Mrs. Mildred 
Algee, Memphis State, Memphis; Mrs. 
Ruth Brockette, Supervisor of Libra- 
ries and Instructional Materials, Da- 
vidson County, Nashville; Miss Sarah 
Moore and Leneil Edwards, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murtfrees- 
boro, has spent most of its time to 
date reading and studying current 
literature on recruiting. The com- 
mittee realizes that research is not 
enough, that action is needed—com- 
mittee action and individual action. 
Every article that the committee read 
has pointed to the importance of the 
individual librarian. 


So Recruitment means YOU, too. 
What have you done recently to in- 
terest some young person or library 


patron in your profession? The suc- 
cess of the profession in the future 
depends upon the present efforts of 
all librarians and library groups. 
What are you willing to do? 


The Committee plans to follow 
much the same pattern of publicity 
that has been customary for the past 
few years. It will request the college 
librarians to call attention to Libra- 
rianship as a career through some 
kind of library publicity, to post con- 
spicuously the TLA Scholarship post- 
er and to promote that scholarship in 
every way possible, and to use their 
influence to have the library and its 
activities included in the Career Day 
programs held at the different col- 
leges. Will you co-operate? 


The Committee will also request 
the high school principals to include 
Librarianship as one of the careers 
discussed at the Vocational Guidance 
Day Program. School librarians, don’t 
wait for that letter to arrive! Begin 
now talking to your principal about 
the program. Offer to get the speaker. 
All librarians, be ready to serve as 
that speaker if invited. What does 
your Guidance Counselor know about 
the possibilities of Librarianship? Sell 
that person on the advantage of li- 
brary work. Begin making your plans 
now to attend or send representatives 
to one of the Student Assistants Meet- 
ings planned for the spring. Send the 
names of your good assistants or of 
outstanding students to the college li- 
brarian where the student expects to 
be enrolled this fall. The college li- 
brarian will be able to select possible 
recruits as library assistants, or at 
least, can keep the library interest 
alive during that two year period 








when so many good students are lost 

to some other interest field. 

Publicize your profession in every 
way possible, do some additional read- 
ing on recruiting, sell librarianship to 
interested patrons, become aware of 
your individual responsibility, let each 
one concentrate on recruiting one and 
hope that in a very few years we will 
be able to see an increase in the 
number of librarians. 

SELECTED READINGS ON RECRUITMENT 

Bauer, H. C. “Who Wants to be a 
Librarian?” American Library As- 
sociation Bulletin, 50:627-30 (No- 
vember, 1956) Tells why five li- 
brarians chose librarianship. 

Buchanan, Mildred B., ed. “The 
Crow’s Nest.” Wilson Library Bul- 
letin 31:269-70 (November, 1956) 
Whether or not we like the reasons 
given, some are true and are ob- 
stacles we must all work to over- 
come. 

Crosby, Alexander L. “To Speed Up 
Recruiting.” Library Journal 80: 
165-67 (January 15, 1955) Ideas 
aren't lacking, but action is. 

Galphin, George C. “Strategy in Win- 
ning—By a Psychologist and Guid- 
ance Counselor.” Wilson Library 
Bulletin 30:456-59 (February, 1956) 

Harvey, John F. “Action Manual for 
Library Recruiters” Wilson Library 
Bulletin 31:63-74 (September, 1956) 
An excellent guide. Contains a 
bibliography. 

“How Shall we Recruit?” Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin 29:784 (June, 1955) 
Lists methods an organization, li- 
brary or individual may use. 

“A National Plan for Library Re- 
cruiting’” American Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin 61:562 (October, 
1956) 

Jolly, Patricia. “Strategy in Winning— 
By a High School Senior.” Wilson 
Library Bulletin 30:459 (February 
1956) A student tells why and how 





she became interested in library 
work. 

“Recruiting Librarians, A Symposi- 
um” edited by John F. Harvey. Li- 
brary Journal, 81:1579-95 (June 15, 
1956) Outlines organized activities 
of various agencies, but emphasizes 
the fact that “our most effective 
recruiting is being done in individ- 
ual libraries by dedicated librarians; 
the individual librarian is our most 
important recruiter.” 

Scaline, Estelle. “Nobody Recruited 
Me!” Library Journal 80:167 (Jan- 
uary 15, 1955) Why? (There may 
be others waiting for your encour- 
agement) 


Taylor, W. Elizabeth. “Strategy in 


Winning—By a Library School Stu- 
dent.” Wilson Library Bulletin 30: 
460-61 (February, 1956) 

“Your Job, Get Out and Recruit!” 
Library Journal 81:874 (April 15, 
1956) 
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TENNESSEE 


BOOKSHELF 


The Editor proposes to publish in each issue a short list, with annotations, of recent 
books of interest to Tennessee librarians. Since it is impossible for one person to learn 
of all such items, this column is intended to be a cooperative venture, with most of the 
information coming from TLA members. Comments and suggestions, therefore, as to the 
type of items to be included, as well as notes on publications will be greatly appreciated. 


GRANGER COUNTY, TENNES- 
SEE. FEDERAL CENSUS OF 1810, 
POPULATION SCHEDULE AND 
COUNTY TAX LISTS FOR 1810, 
ed. by Pollyanna Creekmore (Mc- 
Clung Historical Collection, Special 
Studies No. 1) Knoxville, Tenn., Law- 
son- McGhee Library, 1956. 71pp, 
litho. $3.50. Exact copy of incomplete 
enumerator’s copy of only population 
schedule of any East Tennessee coun- 
ty before 1830. 


COOPERATIVE PRACTICES 
AMONG PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
(PLD Reporter No. 5) ed. by Rezia 
Gaunt. ALA, 1956. $2.25. A practical 
guide giving detailed descriptions of 
actual library programs. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY SU- 
PERVISOR, ed. by Harold Lancour. 
ALA, 1956. $1.75. A collection of ten 
papers dealing with the problems of 
building a balanced and adequate col- 
lection in school library systems. 


COUNTY, REGIONAL, AND DIS- 
TRICT LIBRARY LAWS. Compiled 
by a Committee of the Public Li- 
braries Division of ALA. Chicago, 
1957. A compilation of the relevant 
legislation for each of the 48 states. 


WILD TRAIN, the story of the 
Andrews Raiders, by Charles O'Neill. 
Random House, 1956. $6.00. The 
story of the 22 Union raiders who 
raced a stolen locomotive through 


the heart of the Confederacy. The 
stolen engine, called the General, now 
stands in Union Station in Chatta- 
nooga. 


CHRISTMAS FOR TAD, a story 
of Mary and Abraham Lincoln, by 
Helen Topping Miller, Longsman, 
1956, $3.00. Comparable to her Christ- 
mas at the Hermitage and No Tears 
for Christmas. 


MY HEART’S IN THE HILLS, by 
Harry Harrison Kroll. Westminster 
Press, 1956. $2.75. 


WITH SECOND ARMY SOME- 
WHERE IN TENNESSEE, by Gene 
H. Sloan. Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro. 1956. $2.20. 
Pictorial and documentary story of 
maneuvers in Tennessee 1941-45. 


JOURNEY TO NASHVILLE, by 
Alfred Leland Crabb. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1957 (May) $3.75. 


A MAN TEN FEET TALL, by 
Helen Topping Miller. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, 1957 (May) $3.75. Sam Houston. 


THE DOUBLE MAN, by Elinor 
Pryor. Norton, 1957, $3.95. The 
Cherokees in Tenn.-N.C. in the 1750's. 


JAMES K. POLK, JACKSONIAN, 
1795-1843, by Charles G. Sellers, Jr. 
Princeton University Press, 1957 
(Mar.) $7.50. Polk’s pre-presidential 
career. 
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ALA MEMBERSHIP 


Start your professional new year right by joining or renewing 
membership in the AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Mem- 
bership dues are for the calendar year and entitle you to receive 
the ALA Bulletin beginning with the January issue. You get more 
for your money this year than last, for you may hold membership 
in two divisions instead of one at no additional cost (one in a 
type-of-library division and one in a type-of-activity division). 


Membership blanks may be secured from 


50 East Huron Street 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


or from 
Tennessee Membership Representative 


MARY ELLIS HALL 
University of Tennessee 
Martin Branch 
Martin, Tennessee 


BOOK TRUCK 


Strongly constructed of oak— 
natural finish. Equipped with 
5’’ composition casters, 2 sta- 
tionary, 2 swivel. Height 36”, 
width 30’, depth 141”. 


—Order by Number— 
A NI beck eecatai $59.75 


We Stock: — Bookote, Booksaver, 
Bookcleaner, Mystic Cloth, Tape, 
Book Pockets, Charging Cards, Date 
Due Slips and many others items. 


WRITE FOR A CATALOG 





Nashville Products Company 
158 Second Ave., North Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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NEWS NOTES 


HARWELL TO ALA 


Richard B. Harwell, of the 
Publications Division of the Virginia 
State Library, Richmond, Va., has 
been appointed Executive Secretary 
of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, a Division of the 
American Library Association. He 
served as first director of the South- 
eastern Interlibrary Research Facility 
in 1955. 


Announcement of the appointment 
was made by ALA Executive Secretary 
David H. Clift at ALA Headquarters 
in Chicago. Clift said Harwell will 
take over his new duties March 1, 
1957 but will spend time at Head- 
quarters just before and after the 
ALA Midwinter‘Meeting (January 27 
to February 2). 


head 


Harwell succeeds Arthur T. Ham- 
lin, who resigned last September 1 to 
become Librarian at the University 
of Cincinnati. 


Se ( 


NEW EDITOR OF ALA BULLETIN 


Samray Smith, who has served in 
editorial capacities at Chicago Head- 
quarters of the American Library As- 
sociation since 1952, has been ap- 
pointed Editor of the ALA Bulletin, 
it is announced by ALA Executive 
Secretary David H. Clift. 


Smith will assume his new duties 
on April 1. He succeeds Ransom L. 
Richardson who served as Editor since 
1952 and resigned last October to 
accept appointment as Associate Li- 


brarian at the Flint, Michigan, Public 
Library. 

The ALA Bulletin, otticial monthly 
publication of the American Library 
Association, marks its 50th year in 
1957. 


————_o-—-—- —— 


ALA BOOK AWARDS 


The American Library Association 
announces details of the ALA Liberty 
and Justice Book Awards totaling 
$30,000 in prizes to authors of out- 
standing books published in the Unit- 
ed States in 1956 and in 1957—books 
which “make distinguished contribu- 
tions to the American tradition of 
liberty and justice.” 


A brochure describing fully the pur- 
pose and procedure of the ALA Lib- 
erty and Justice Book Awards is being 
widely distributed to libraries, book 
reviewers, publishers and booksellers. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
from Robert B. Downs, Director, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, Urbana, 
Ill., Chairman of the ALA Intellectual 
Freedom Committee. The Awards are 
made possible by a grant to ALA from 
the Fund for the Republic. 


The announcement urges the pub- 
lic to help in selecting the winners by 
making suggestions of books for con- 
sideration of the judges: “Ask your 
librarian to direct you to the books in 
the various Award categories. Read 
the books and then send your sugges- 
tions—giving title, author and pub- 
publisher—to Downs.” 


a 








A prize of $5,000 will be presented 
to the award-winning author in each 
of three Awards categories. If judges 
decide there has been no distinguished 


contribution in their category, an 
award will not be made. Publishers 


of award-winning books will receive 
citations. 


—_——— —_Q—— —_ — 


FLORIDA ASSISTANTSHIPS 
The University of Florida Library 
is offering three graduate assistant- 
ships in the academic year 1957-1958 
for study leading to a master’s or 
doctoral degree in a subject field other 
than library science. Graduate assist- 





ants work approximately 15 hours per 
week in the Library, assisting in bib- 
liographical research or library ad- 
ministration. 

Stipend is $1,400 for a nine-month 
period and holders of assistantships 
are exempt from out-ol-state tuition 
fees. The deadline for filing formal 
application is March 31, 1957. 


Inquiries are invited, especially 
from libraries and students in library 
schools who are interested in ad- 
vanced work in subject fields. Ap- 
plications should be made to: Director 
of Libraries, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 


ATTENTION! 
TLA MEMBERS 


The Editor has recently been interested in having the TENNESSEE 


LIBRARIAN approved by the Postal Department for second class mailing 


privilege. This will save the association quite some money and facilitate 


mailing of the issues. We have just received word from the Postal Depart- 


ment, however, that we do not conform to regulations in that we have no 


resolution authorizing the publication or issuing of the journal, due no 


doubt to the fact that, like Topsy, we just growed. We therefore would like 


to have the membership approve the resolution printed below, and so indi- 


cate by marking and mailing the enclosed return postal card. 


RESOLVED: That the Tennessee Library Asscciation shall, as in 
the past, publish the TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN as its official quarterly 


publication, that a copy of each issue of this publication shall be sent 


to each member of the Tennessee Library Association, and that of each 


member’s $2.00 annual dues or assessments, $1.00 shall be paid for a 


year’s subscription to the publication. 


—34— 
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SECTION NEWS 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE Library has under con- 
struction on the campus at Murfrees- 
boro a new three story brick building 
of modern design. 

Ambrose Easterly, a member of the 
staff, has resigned to accept a position 
in the University of Missouri Library 
at Columbia, Missouri. 

SUMMAR LIBRARY at UNION 
UNIVERSITY has added to the staff 
Mrs. Anna Lou Farris, on a part time 
basis, who has charge of circulation 
and periodicals. Before coming to 
Union, Mrs. Farris had worked in the 
circulation department at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and, for one year, 
in the public library at Jonesboro, 
Arkansas. 

MARTIN COLLEGE trustees on 
January 3, 1957, sealed a cornerstone 
for the new $275,000 administration 
building which is scheduled for com- 
pletion in early spring of this year. 
The library will be housed on the 
second floor of this new building and 
will have more than three times the 
space that the present library facili- 
ties now have. Since the destruction 
of the library by fire last January, 
over two thousand volumes have been 
processed and are now on the shelves. 

FISK UNIVERSITY Library an- 
nounces the addition of two new 
members to the professional staff: 
Mrs. Izetta Cooper, Reference Libra- 
rian, and Mrs. Roberta S. Tyson, Cir- 
culation Librarian. 

As a part of the expansion program 
at TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COL- 
LEGE, Athens, Tennessee, the library 


has received several gifts of money 
designated for the purchase of books. 
Among recent donors were members 
of the Great Books Group, and Bo- 
waters Southern Paper Corporation 
which has recently awarded three 
scholarships to students of engineer- 
ing. The scholarship plan includes a 
sum of money for the institutions 
chosen by the students. Those funds 
which came to Tennessee Wesleyan 
College will be spent for books in 
engineering, chemistry, mathematics, 
and forestry. 

LEMOYNE COLLEGE librarian, 
Miss Mae Isom Davenport, has been 
elected to membership in Beta Phi 
Mu, national library science honor 
fraternity, as a result of her outstand- 
ing work at Syracuse University where 
she was elected to Pi Lambda Sigma. 
Miss Davenport received her master’s 
degree from Syracuse University in 
August, 1955. 

After the FREED - HARDEMAN 
COLLEGE Library moved into the 
new building last year, immediate 
work was begun on the complete re- 
cataloging of old books. This goal is 
now reaching completion. A drive 
was started this year for gifts of mod- 
ern fiction. Approximately two hun- 
dred books were received. All this 
needed work was done not only to 
make the library a better one, but to 
qualify the school for entrance into 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The school 
was admitted December 6, 1956. 

Mrs. Charles Miller (Jane Wil- 


liams), who was librarian in 1955- 
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1956, is now working in a public li- 
brary in Memphis. Miss Margaret 
Rainey, a graduate of Peabody Li- 
brary School, succeeded her. 


TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL 
& INDUSTRIAL STATE UNIVER- 
SITY Library has two recent additions 
to the professional library staff. Mrs. 
Tommie: Morton Allen (B.A., Ten- 
nessee A. & I. State University, 1951; 
M.A. in L.S., Peabody Library School, 
1955) has been appointed Relference 
Librarian. Mrs. Jasa P. Pennington 
(A.B., Fisk University, 1947; M.S. in 
L.S., Western Reserve University, 
1956) is Circulation Librarian. 


JOINT UNIVERSITY LIBRA- 
RIES. A called meeting of the newly 
organized Association of Southeastern 
Research Libraries, held in Atlanta 
on December 18, was attended by 
three Tennessee librarians: Dr. A. F. 
Kuhlman, president of the association, 
Mr. William Jesse, University of Ten- 
nessee Library and Dr. Dan T. Rob- 
inson, Tennessee State Library. Con- 
sultants and special guests included 
Robert B. Downs, University of Illi- 
nois Library, Verner Clapp, president, 
Council on Library Resources and 
John Cronin, chief, Processing Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress. Focal points 
for discussion were the two proposed 
publications: Southeastern Supple- 
ment, Union List of Serials and a 
Guide to Research Resources in the 
Southeast. Further consideration will 
be given at the time of the Midwinter 
ALA in Chicago. 


Notable acquisitions of the Joint 
University Libraries in 1956 include 
the Jefferson Library microcards, cov- 
ering one thousand volumes from the 
persorral library of Thomas Jefferson, 
many of which show manuscript notes 
by Mr. Jefferson. Catalog cards for 
these titles, now a part of the Library 
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of Congress, were prepared by the 
Bibliographical Society of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 


Early American Imprints, the mi- 
croprint edition of titles covered in 
Evans’ American Bibliography, with 
editorial additions by the American 
Antiquarian Society, is also currently 
received. 


South Carolina newspapers, 1732- 
1782, recently received on microfilm, 
adds seven more titles of colonial 
newspapers to the present holdings 
of seventeen, with three each for New 
York and Virginia, two each tor Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania, and one each for Mary- 
land, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. 


A special section of the catalog cov- 
ering all microcopy holdings in the 
Joint University Libraries has just 
been set up for use in research. 

The Medical Library has added to 
its collection of rare treatises two 
Paracelsus items: Die Buecher und 
Schriften, 1589, and Opera omnia, 
medico - chemico - chirurgica, 1658, as 
well as Guy de Chauliac’s Chirurgia 
magna, 1585, and van Deventer’s Man- 
uale operatien, 1701. 


Scarritt College Library _ partici- 
pated in the inaugural celebration of 
the new president with a unique but 
typically cosmopolitan contribution: 
books and art objects of countries rep- 
resented by the student body. Upon 
completion of the overall exhibit, 
Mary Joan Finger, librarian, and her 
cooperating students found that they 
had sixteen countries represented. 


—Mary Ellis Hall 
University of Tennessee 
Martin Branch 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY NEWS 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT: Ap- 
plication forms have been received 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 
These were completed by the State 
Library and Archives and returned 
during the month of January. Ten- 
nessee is eligible to receive $40,000 
for the current fiscal year. 

It is hoped that Congress will ap- 
propriate for the fiscal year 1957-58 
the full amount authorized by the act. 
If that is done, Tennessee’s share will 
be $220,189. 

The KNOXVILLE PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY’S MURPHY BRANCH was 
formally opened on November 1, 1956. 
Formerly located in a small store 
building, the new branch is housed in 
a modern brick structure located be- 
tween Knoxville College and the Col- 
lege Homes Housing Project for Ne- 
groes. 

Mrs. Irene Hansbrough, a Knox- 
ville College graduate, is branch li- 
brarian. The new branch library is 
named for the late A. B. Murphy, a 
prominent Negro citizen. At his death 
in 1926, the small store building just 
vacated by the library was willed to 
the American Missionary Society. In 
1930 it was made available to the City 
Library System for a branch library. 
In 1945, the AMA deeded the site to 
the Library’s Board of Trustees. In 
1955, the old site was sold and the 
proceeds, together “with $24,000 ap- 
propriated by the City of Knoxville, 
applied to construction of the new 
building. 


Miss Ella Mae Thompson, formerly 
with the Knox County Libraries be- 
came librarian of the BURLINGTON 
BRANCH of the Knoxville Public 
Library, November I, 1956. 


Mrs. Patricia Rugg, film librarian 
at Lawson McGhee Library, reports 
loans of films up 47% in 1956. Film 
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showings have increased 50°% in the 
same period, with an attendance in- 
crease of 15%. 

A switchboard to control four trunk 
telephone lines will go into Lawson 
McGhee Library soon after the be- 
ginning of the new year. This is made 
necessary by the increased volume of 
reference calls, which have doubled 
in the past five years. 

Knoxville is experimenting in se- 
curing new fiction and popular non- 
fiction more promptly, by contracting 
with the McNaughton Libraries for 
delivery of titles in the week of pub- 
lication. Books are already equipped 
with cards and pockets on receipt, and 
are are not subject to the delay of 
this processing step. A permanent in- 
ventory of 1200 volumes is maintained 
by returns and accessions at stated in- 
tervals. Rental books have been dis- 
continued. 


On Sunday, January 6, Horace H. 
Hull, Vice President of the Board of 
Directors of the MEMPHIS PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, presented the new Ran- 
dolph Branch to Mayor Edmund Or- 
gill. The mayor accepted the key ‘“‘on 
behalf of the taxpayers of Memphis,” 
and went on to mention the fine work 
done by William M. Randolph, mem- 
ber of the first board of directors of 
downtown Cossitt library. It is for 
him that the branch is named. His 
son, Wassell Randolph, is now presi- 
dent of the board for the Memphis 
library system. 

After announcements by Jesse Cun- 
ningham, librarian of the Memphis 
system, and the benediction, visitors 
were invited to inspect the library by 
the director of the branch, Larry 
Bone. 

Mr. Bone got his start as a page 
long before he finished high school. 
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He worked as part-time assistant while 
getting his undergraduate degree and 
a Phi Beta Kappa from Southwestern 
at Memphis, then went on to Western 
Reserve for advanced study in library 
service in 1954. Since that time he 
has been with the Memphis Public 
Library. He has not had time to 
change his bachelor status. 








The building is one-story brick and 
stone outside, decorated inside in 
beige, brown and turquoise. There 

a shelving capacity of 50,000, al- 
though that allows room for consider- 
able expansion. Today, the collection 
is more than half juvenile to meet the 
demands of a neighborhood where 
children are plentiful. 


Librarian Larry Bone, Mayor Edmund Orgill of Nashville, and library board 
president Wassell Randolph look on as Peggy Blythe and Charles C hapleau enjoy 


the facilities of the new Randolph Branch of the 


NASHVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
The arrival of a new bookmobile is 
expected toward the end of January. 
This large air-conditioned Gersten- 
slager will serve county area at pres- 
ent unserved. Number | of a news 
to make all members of the library 


Nashville Public Library. 


staff more familiar with what is going 
bulletin series called The N. P. L. 
Trumpet was issued December 21, 
1956 by the Nashville Public Library. 
An informal bi-weekly, it is “designed 
on elsewhere in. the system.” 

OAK RIDGE, the ‘“‘small town with 
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a big city atmosphere” has had a grow- 
ing public library since 1944. Oak 
Ridge’s two radio stations carry book 
reviews as a regular weekly basis. Two 
part time library assistants collaborate 
to see that each radio program is a 
success. One with writing experience, 
writes the scripts, and the other, with 
theatrical experience is the person in- 
terviewed by the radio announcer. 
Both programs have been a part of 
the Oak Ridge Public Library’s et- 
forts to publicize its books, materials 


and services since the stations first 
came into existence in Oak Ridge. 

The Oak Ridge Public Library has 
always received its share of attention 
from the local newspaper, too. Cur- 
rently, The Oak Ridger, a five day a 
week newspaper, features a weekly 
column which is prepared by a staff 
member to include annotations of ten 
new or “current interest” books in 
addition to a best seller list and a list 
of the latest books to come into the 
library. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY CENTERS 


“OPEN HOUSE” at the new head- 
quarters for the CLINCH-POWELL 
REGIONAL LIBRARY Service was 
held on Sunday, November 18. The 
new quarters are in the basement of 
the Bishop Building, Clinton. For- 
merly headquarters was in with the 
Anderson County Library, recently 
renamed the Clinton Library. Both 
libraries had grown so much that it 
was imperative that the region find 
another location. Since the move, use 
of the Clinton Library has increased 
tremendously. Some remodeling was 
done and patrons feel that they have 
more space and can better select their 
books. 

NOLICHUCKY REGION. The 
H. B. Stamps Memorial Library in 
Rogersville officially opened Sunday, 
January 6, 1957. The building was 
given to the town for a library by Mrs. 
Pauline Stamps in memory of her son. 
Between 150 and 160 guests from the 
city, county and nearby localities at- 
tended the open house. The town of 
Rogersville was responsible for reno- 
vating and refurnishing the library. 
The book stock, with the exception 
of a few memorial books, is the prop- 
erty of the county and region. The 
library part of the building, which 
was formerly a residence, consists of 
an adult reading room, a children’s 


room, a conference room and a work 
room, 

Another new library quarters in the 
Nolichucky Region was opened at 
Strawberry Plains (Jefferson County). 
The board member from that town 
was responsible for securing the build- 
ing which is an unused service station. 
Interested citizens helped her get it in 
shape and it was opened in November. 


WARIOTO REGION. The Mont- 
gomery County Library Board and 
the Warioto Regional Library staff 
held an Open House in the Library 
Center’s new quarters at 624 College 
Street, Clarksville, on January 9, 1957. 
In spite of inclement weather, 51 peo- 
ple registered. Most of the visitors 
were from Montgomery County but 
some came from Nashville, Cookeville, 
and the other counties in the region. 
The local newspaper and radio sta- 
tions cooperated in advertising it. 

Special displays, including a map 
of the Tennessee Regional Library 
Service, a map of the region with the 
location cf the lecal libraries and 
deposit stations, copies of our latest 
annual report, our request file, and 
other pertinent data, were spread out 
on one of the large tables to give the 
visitors a better understanding of what 
happens in a regional library center. 
The bookmobile was also on display. 
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WEST TENNESSEE REGION. 
During 1956, Community and Home 
Demonstration Clubs in four of the 
seven counties served by the Regional 
Library Center at Martin conducted 
active reading programs in coopera- 
tion with the Regional Library. Al- 
most 300 certificates were awarded to 
members of clubs who completed read- 
ing requirements in these four coun- 
ties. In each case the reading program 
received the active backing of the 
Home Demonstration Agent and the 
County Agent. Suggested reading lists 
were prepared by the Regional Li- 
brary staff, and in some counties these 
lists were required reading. Most 
clubs had one program on books or 
reading during the year. 

This program has become part of 
a movement toward more reading 
among the rural people of West Ten- 
nessee. The results can also be seen 
in the increased adult circulation of 
books, and the improved quality of 
books checked out from rural stations. 
People who have never read books 
since they left school many years ago 
are discovering a new hobby in read- 
ing—some of them developing a habit 


its Too Good 


it’s Poor 


it’s CLASS “A” 


that will always remain with them, 
whether or not there is a reading 
program. 
—Eleanor J. Burt 
State Library and Archives 
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RESTAURANT | 


221 Sixth Ave., No. 


OUR NEW RESTAURANT 


2147 Green Hills Village 


Nashville 


it’s a LUXURY 
Few can afford 


ivs TOO EXPENSIVE 


None can afford 


it’s MOST ECONOMICAL 
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DEAL WITH A CERTIFIED BINDER 


324 EAST NINTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 





TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1:00 P.M. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


8:30- 10:00 M.M. 


10:00 - 11:30 A.M. 


12:00 - 1:30 P.M. 


2:00 - 3:30 P.M. 


Annual Convention 
MARCH 21-23, 1957 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, March 21 


Opening of Exhibits—Ballroom, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Registration of Delegates—Lobby, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Reception—Nashville Public Library, 
Mrs. Gregory Colson, Chairman 
Tours—Information about places of interest in or near 
Nashville is available at Registration Desk 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION—Commodore Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—President H. D. Ferris 
Invocation—Dr. Otis L. Graham 
Reports of Committees: 
Trustees and Friends of Libraries—Mrs. Kendrick Sloan 
Possible Change of Fiscal Year—Mr. William H. Jesse 
Nominating Committee—Mr. Bernard L. Foy 
Address—““Trends in State Government’’— 
Speaker James L. Bomar, Jr. 


Friday, March 22 


College and University Libraries—-Commodore Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—Miss Johnnie Givens, Chairman 
Address—‘“‘Recruitment, its Challenge for College 
Librarians’—Mr. Richard Harwell, Executive 
Secretary, ACRL, ALA 
Special Libraries Section—Room 1102, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—Miss Pollyanna Creekmore, Chairman 
“Focus on Special Libraries in Nashville” 
Miss Helen Conger, Leader 
Trustees and Friends of Libraries Luncheon 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—Mrs. Kendrick Sloan, Acting Chairman 
Address—““Operation Library’—Mrs. Merlin Moore 


Public Libraries Section—Andrew Jackson Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 

Presiding—Mrs. Eleanor J. Burt, Acting Chairman 

Discussion of ALA’s Public Library Service: 
Guide to Evaluation With Minimum Standards, 
What Can it Mean to Tennessee Libraries? 
Miss Helen Harris, Leader 


~~ 








3:30-5:00 P.M. School Libraries Section—Commodore Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—Miss Frances Wilks, Chairman 
Address—‘“‘Creating Books in a World of Chaos” 
Mr. John C. Caldwell 
3:30 - 5:00 P.M. Special Libraries Section—sponsored visit to selected 
libraries in Nashville. Bus will leave from front 
entrance of Andrew Jackson Hotel. Sign for bus at 
Registration Desk Bulletin Board. 


t 
8:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION—Commodore Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—President H. D. Ferris 
Committee Report: 
Chapter Membership—Mrs. Elizabeth Fryer 


Address—““The Long Hunter, the Tall Tale and Me” 
Mr. William O. Steele 


Reception in Exhibit Area 
Saturday, March 23 


9:30- 12:00 Noon GENERAL SESSION — Commodore Room, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Presiding—President H. D. Ferris 


Reports of Committees: } 
Information Committee — Miss Helen Harris 
Legislative Committee — Miss Ruth Ringo , 
Membership Committee — Miss Ada McCaa | 
Recruitment Committee — Miss Leneil Edwards 
Scholarship Committee — Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney 
Treasurer — Mrs. Ruth Brockette 
Coordinator of Federal Relations—Dr. Robt. S. Alvarez 
Tennessee Librarian — Dr. G. A. Harrer 
Registration — Miss Syd Shinn 
Exhibits — Mr. James H. Parrish 
Election of Officers : 
12:30 P.M. Peabody Library School Luncheon—Iris Room, 
Hermitage Hotel 
Presiding—Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Acting Director 
LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 
General Chairman—Mrs. Eleanor J. Burt 
Commercial Exhibits—Mr. James H. Parrish 
Accommodations—Miss Lois Daniel 
Flowers—Mrs. John M. Bates 
Hospitality—Miss Ada McCaa 
Publicity—Mrs. Elizabeth Fryer ' 


Registration—Miss Syd Shinn 
Trustees and Friends of Libraries Luncheon—Miss Elizabeth Cole 


Tennessee Library Association deeply appreciates the active participation of 
Nashville Public Library and librarians in Nashville. 
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TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Annual Conference 
March 21-23, 1957, Nashville, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


NOTES ON THE ANNUAL MEETING 


REGISTRATION. A registration 
desk will be maintained in the lobby 
of the Andrew Jackson Hotel. Regis- 
tration opens at 1:00 P.M., Thursday, 
March 21. The registration fee is 
$1.00. 


RECEPTION. 3:00 p.m to 5:00 
p-m., Nashville Public Library. 


LUNCHEON MEETINGS: 
tees and Friends of Libraries — 
Luncheon. Commodore Room, An- 
drew Jackson Hotel, Friday, March 
22, 12:00 to 1:30 P.M. 

Peabody Library School—Luncheon. 
Iris Room, Hermitage Hotel, Satur- 
day, March 23, 12:30 P.M. $1.75. 


HOTELS. These Nashville down 
town hotels have some rooms available 
during this period, but the Andrew 
Jackson, as headquarters, has reserved 
50 rooms. Be sure to specify time of 
arrival. Reservations cancelled at 
7:00 P.M. 


‘Trus- 
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Rates for white members. 
Andrew Jackson Hotel 


EE Snes ___$5.50-$8.00 
Double _________ 7.00-10.00 
Twin _______--_10.00-13.00 


Three or four—2 double 
beds—$3.00 each person 
Hermitage Hotel 


Single ___..__--~-$5.50-$8.50 
Double _ _ 8.00-12.00 
Twin ........-. %0G-15.00 
Tree ........._. 1 
Cots _ 3.50 
Studio _________ 6.50-15.00 
Sam Davis Hotel 
Single ___.__----$5.50-$6.50 
Double _________ 7.00- 8.50 
Twit ....._...- Bad 
Triple ........... 930-1050 


Noel Hotel 


Single $6.00-$9.00 
Double __..__- 8.00-10.50 
Twin 9.00-12.00 


Negro delegates may arrange for ac- 
commodations by contacting Miss Lois 
Daniel, Librarian, Tennessee A. and I. 
State University, Nashville. 

TOURS. Information about places 
of interest to see in or near Nashville 
is available at Registration Desk. 

CHAPTERS OF TLA IN TEN- 
NESSEE TOWNS? At the Thursday 
night General Session meeting the 
idea of having local chapters of TLA 
in various towns and cities of the 
State will be opened for general dis- 
cussion. Facts will be presented by 
the Committee, but a recommenda- 
tion will have to come from the Con- 
vention. Please come prepared for 
this discussion either for or against. 

SPECIAL LIBRARIES PRO- 
GRAM — Miss Helen Conger, Li- 
brarian of the Dargan-Carrier Library, 
Baptist Sunday School Board, is the 
program chairman. A group of Nash- 
ville special librarians will present 
brief descriptions of their special col- 
lections. The knowledge of the types 
of material they have, how each is 
made workable and available will 
mean much to persons of school, pub- 
lic and other library interests as many 
of these collections are not to be had 
other places and will add materially 
to their own resources. 

A tour of the physical plants of 
some of these special library resources 
in Nashville will take place at 3:30 
Friday afternoon. Anyone who would 
like to go will be asked to sign up 
when they register for the Convention. 
‘Transportation will be by bus. 
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Who’s Who Among Convention 
Speakers? 


JAMES L. BOMAR 


House Speaker of the Tennessee 
Legislature; practicing lawyer; flying 
enthusiast and pilot; Sunday School 
teacher and elder in his church; golf- 
er, hunter, and fisherman. He was a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the U. S. Naval 
Amphibious forces during World War 
II. Married, with two sons. 


Speaker Bomar graduated from 
Cumberland University Law School 
in 1937, teaching at Castle Heights to 
help pay his way through law school. 
It was during this time that he de- 
veloped an interest in government and 
decided to run for the legislature in 
1942. Since the 1943 assembly he has 
returned every year, been elected 
speaker three times, and before that 
was a floor leader. Aviation is Speaker 
Bomar’s avocation, and he is intensely 
interested in aviation facilities in Tennessee. He calls it “crossroads aviation 
development,” meaning he would like to see landing fields, etc., in every 
county seat and major city in Tennessee. 





Mr. Bomar is a Presbyterian, an Elk, and a member of leading aviation 
and legal organizations. He and his family live on a beautiful estate on the 
outskirts of Shelbyville, where his law office is located. 


MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE 


Trustee, State Library Commission, Little Rock, Arkansas. First became 
aware of the great need for books in rural areas when she started teaching 
school at the age of 14 in a mountain county of Arkansas. As county super- 
visor of schools in Jefferson County, she helped with the organization of the 
first county library in the state. Since then she has been continually active 
in public and school library work, having been appointed to the Arkansas 
Library Commission in 1941 and since 1950 serving as its chairman. In 1952 
Mrs. Moore was voted the Arkansas Woman of the Year. In 1954 she received 
one cf the ALA Trustee Citations of Merit for 1954. In 1956 she was ap- 
pointed by the U. S. Commissioner of Education to the new Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Library Services Act. In Little Rock, she and her husband 
operate a restaurant which is widely known for its fine focd and gracious 
hospitality. 
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WILLIAM O. STEELE 


Born in Franklin, Tennessee; re- 
ceived B.A. degree from Cumberland 
University; served five years in armed 
forces in World War II. Married 
Mary Govan; three children, two girls 
and a boy. Tried office work after 
war; took post graduate courses at 
University of Chattanoga; became Re- 
search Director for a tourist attraction. 

But the goal was to be an author. 
Though writing for a long time, first 
published book was not till 1951. 
Since then has had fifteen children’s 
books published, the sixteenth to ap- 
pear this spring, entitled Flaming 
Arrows. It uses a Middle Tennessee 
locale and concerns pioneers in a fort 
beseiged by Indians. 





In 1954, Winter Danger won the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Spring Festival 


Book Award and last year Davy Crockett’s Earthquake was an Honor Book 
in the Tribune Festival. 
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JOHN C. CALDWELL 


Born in Futsing Province, China, in 1913, son of Dr. Harry R. Caldwell, 
“the tiger-hunting missionary of China.” Has attended Shanghai American 
School, Vanderbilt, Cornell, and the University of Tennessee. From 1935 to 
1943 Mr. Caldwell worked in the Tennessee Conservation Department pre- 
paring school materials, movies, and lecturing. In World War II he directed 
the Southeast China Branch of the Office of War Information, becoming 
in 1945 the chief of all information activities in the Far East for the Depart- 
ment of State. 1948-50 he was Deputy Director of Information Services in 
Korea. He published his first book, South China Birds at the age of 18; is 
co-author of one of the leading conservation texts used in American schools. 
Recently his interests have been in writing and lecturing on communism as 
our common enemy. His books, Korean Story (1952), China Coast Family 
(1953), Still the Rice Grows Green (1955), Let’s Visit Formosa (1956), Com- 
munism in Our World (1956) and Children of Calamity (1957) have all 
received wide and favorable attention. He was literary editor of the Southern 
Observer until its recent demise. 


Card Catalog 


Cabinets 


EXPERTLY MADE, BEAUTIFULLY 


FINISHED — SMALL, SECTIONAL 
AND 60 DRAWER UNITS — IN 
STOCK FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT! 


Please Write for Complete Information 


lord Bros... 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS ARE HERE TO STAY 


(Continued from Page 28) 

us. No so. It was the product of for- 
ward thinking librarianship not too 
many years ago. Librarians have 
adopted many others of the techniques 
cf business as they have been de- 
veloped—the pneumatic tube, the con- 
veyor belt, photo-charging systems, 
punch cards, carbonset ordering plans, 
the cumulative method of index pub- 
lishing, and the teletype. From the 
closed retreats of a century ago libra- 
ries have become the inviting insti- 
tutions of today. In 1850, there were 
hardly a half-dozen libraries in the 
country with more than fifty thousand 
volumes. Today there are more than 
a score with collections of over a 
million volumes. Increased emphasis 
on technical and scientific subjects 
has opened whole new fields of li- 
brarianship. Librarians have kept 
pace with the production of new sub- 
ject literatures which such fine col- 
lections and physical plants as those 
at Georgia Tech, Oak Ridge, Massa- 
chusetts InStitute of Technology and 
Tullahoma. 

The very increase in the importance 
of books and in the number of books 
is a far greater problem for librarians 
than any suggested substitute for 
books. It is in this area that librarians 
will exercise ingenuity in using the 
technological developments of a new 
age. But ingenuity in technology will 
not be enough; they must exercise also 
wisdom and judgment. Size must be 
largely dismissed as a criterion in es- 
timating the worth of a library. Col- 
lections must be restricted to needed 
materials. Superseded titles must be 
removed from the shelves except 
where they need to be retained for 
historical purposes. Librarians must 
realize that they work in no _ ivory- 
towered isolationism but as part of a 
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community of scholars. Wise reliance 
on the resources of neighbors, full 
cooperation in the use of related col- 
lections, careful planning to avoid 
wasteful overlapping of expenditure 
in money and energy—these are the 
librarians’ weapons, weapons which 
sometimes in the past have seemed 
much too secret. 


Technology should not frighten the 
librarian, for librarians are accustom- 
ed to putting technology to practical 
use in their profession. They know 
that automation is for methods and 
not for materials. They work with 
two great resources, books and the 
human mind. They know that even 
Univac, the nearly human miracle of 
electronics, performs only with the 
products of the human mind. Univac 
is the creature of human ingenuity, 
not its master. Without man’s brain 
to supply it information, Univac 
would be only univacuum. 
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Yes, librarians will make use of 
technological advances. Acting largely 
on individual initiative, librarians 
have steadily adapted the best of new 
methods as they came along. They 
will continue to do so. Organized at- 
tacks on library problems will speed 
their solution. The formation of the 
Council on Library Resources augurs 
well for the future. With its wise and 
experienced leadership there is little 
danger that the tail will be found 
wagging the dog. The materials of 
research will be emphasized, but bet- 
ter methods for their storage and for 
increasing their accessibility will be 
developed. 

Libraries of the future will not be- 
lie their name by rejecting the im- 
portance of books. Progressive libra- 
rianship will include a knowledge of 
many forms of communication, but it 
will not be misled by audio-visionary 
promises. The widest possible dis- 
semination of knowledge will con- 
tinue to be its aim. To that purpose 
books are as infantry to the army. 

Books are here to stay. 
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Your library planning becomes 
easier, more certain when you bring together 
the needs of the librarian; the sélls of the architect; 
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GROUP I — GRADES 3, 4, 5, 6. 7 
and Recommended for Remedial Reading in Higher Grades 


Title and Author 


THE STORY OF: 
BUFFALO BILL, Edmund Collier, Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Nina Brown Baker, 

Illus. by David Hendrickson 
DAVID CROCKETT, Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, Illus by C. B. Fall 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON, Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 

Illus. by Harve Stein 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 

Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, Jeannette Covert Nolan, Illus. by Lynd Ward 
LAFAYETTE, Hazel Wilson, Illus. by Edy Legrand 
ROBERT E. LEE, Iris Vinton, Illus. by John Alan Maxwell 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Nina Brown Baker, 

Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Margaret Leighton, Illus. by Corinne Dillon 
LOUIS PASTEUR, Alida Sims Malkus, Illus. by Jo Spier 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 

Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
ANDREW JACKSON, Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 

Illus. by David Hendrickson . 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Winthrop Neilson, Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
DANIEL BOONE, William O. Steele, Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 
KIT CARSON, Edmond Collier, Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 
AMELIA EARHART, Adele de Leeuw, Illus. by Harry Beckhoff 
MOZART, Helen L. Kaufmann, Illus. by Eric M. Simon 
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Title and Author 


THE STORY OF: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, Arna Bontemps, 

Illus. by Harper Johnson 
GOOD QUEEN BESS, Alida Sims Malkus, Illus. by Douglas Gorsline 
JOAN OF ARC, Jeannette Covert Nolan, Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
JOHN PAUL JONES, Iris Vinton, Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
POCAHONTAS, Shirley Graham, Illus by Mario Cooper 
MARCO POLO, Olive Price, Illus. by Frederico Costellon 
MARK TWAIN, Joan Howard, Illus. by Donald McKay 
MAD ANTHONY WAYNE, Hazel Wilson, Illus. by Lawrence Beall Smith 
CLARA BARTON, Olive Price, Illus. by Ruth Ives 
GENERAL CUSTER, Margaret Leighton, Illus by Nicholas Eggenhofer 
JOHN J. AUDUBON, Joan Howard, Illus, by Frederico Castellon 
CRAZY HORSE, Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, 

Illus. by William Reusswig 
STEPHEN DECATUR, Iris Vinton, Illus. by Graham Kaye 
LEIF ERICSON, William O. Steele, Illus. by Pranas Lape 
STEPHEN FOSTER, Esther Douty, Illus. by Jo Polseno 


MARTHA WASHINGTON, Jeannette Covert Nolan, Illus. by Corrine Dillon 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, Earl Schenck Miers, Illus. by Reynold C. Pollak 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, Joan Howard, Illus. by Flora Smith 
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